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SPECIAL PROJECTS 





The Coast and Geodetic Survey begins this 
week, probably in Camp Powellsville, to select 
up to 100 men for its surveying field crews 

Four of the crews are in Texas, one in 
Alabama, one in Southern California and one 
in Mississippi. C.P.S. men will be sent to 
fill vacancies in the crews as soon as they 
are selected. 


The men will receive a liberal daily allow- 
ance to cover maintenance and government 
compensation insurance both on and off the 
project. 

Men with engineering or surveying back- 
grounds will be in especial demand although 
the majority to be selected will not need 
particular skills. The work will consisi large- 
ly in establishing “bench marks,” markers 
giving the exact elevation, latitude and long- 
itude of certain points to serve as references 
for contourmapping. 


After vacancies in present field crews are 
filled, up to 100 men are still needed for the 
Upper Yukon region, Alaska, to work in 
areas where few white men have ever traveled. 

Four men from West Campton have been 
approved for “guinea pig” work with the Har- 
vard University Medical School. The ex- 
periment concerns a study of- metabolisms 
and the men will live the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, perform on treadmills and undergo 
other tests while attempts are made to im- 
prove their physical condition by changes in 
their environment. 

The men are John Hanna, David W. 
Bacon, George W. Eberhard and Martin J. 
Ponch.. Experiments are in cooperation with 
the National Research Council and will con- 
tinue tentatively for two months. This brings 
to five the number of nutritional experiments 
using C.P.S. men as subjects, not including 
grass tips. 


C.P.S. EDUCATION 





A preliminary survey of the:recently cir- 
culated occupational ° classification cards 
shows-that<95.per cent of C.P.S. men have 
A.B. degrees or: higher. 

The list-includes 14 Ph. D.’s, three M.D.’s, 
20 LL. B.'s, one C.P.A;, 165 M.A.’s, and 624 
A.B.’s, a total of .827-‘out of 4,245 cards 
examined. An additional 726 men had one or 
more years of collége but didn’t graduate. 
This is a total of 36.5 per cent with at least 
one year of college work. 


Almost half the 4,245 cards were classified 
as farmers. 





CHINA UNIT 





After almost two years of repeated pro- 
posals, discussions and negotiations, C.P.S. 
foreign service has opened up with the ap- 
proval of a 70-man unit for China. 

The unit was personally approved in a 
letter from President Roosevelt to Clarence 
E. Pickett, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee after Mr. 
Pickett and Rufus Jones had conferred with 
Secretary of War Stimson and Mrs. Roose- 
velt on the subject. 

The signature of General Hershey was 
secured soon afterwards and it was believed 
that the State Department, previous stum- 
bling block in foreign plans, would not offer 
any serious opposition in the face of the 
President’s letter. 

Where the men will go in China, when they 
will go or specifically what they will do, has 
not yet been announced. John Rich of the 
A.F.S.C. is now flying to China to arrange all 
details and prepare a place for the men. 

Although actual administration will be 
under the Friends, the unit will be staffed co- 
operatively by all the agencies. Men in all 
camps and units will be given a chance to 
volunteer. Campers interested should apply 
to their respective agencies. 

Those finally selected will probably be 
brought to some eastern Friends’ college, 
perhaps Haverford or Swarthmore, for train- 
ing and preparation. . 


(Continued on page 2) 


FROZEN FUND 





The following is the pertinent text of the 
letter from the U. S. Treasury to General 
Hershey regarding the freezing of over- 
maintenance earnings of C.P.S. men until 
after the war: 

“.. a letter . .. from the Comptroller 
General of the United States ... states that 

. no objection will be interposed to the 
deposit in a special account of certain moneys 
received by the Government in connection 
with the operation of a program dealing with 
the utilization of the services of conscientious 
objectors in alleviating the shortage of farm 
labor. 


“This Department. will be pleased to co- 
operate with you:in the setting up of a special 
deposit account to take care of these funds.” 

The letter was signed by D. W. Bell, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. The approval of 
the Comptroller General was secured after 
the Treasury had. “strongly” recommended 
the special deposit atcount to be held “until 
the termination of hostilities, with the under- 
standing that promptly thereafter the moneys 
will be covered into the Treasury.” 


FARM PROJECTS 





Proposals to use all available farmers in 
C.P.S., 2,000 or more who are willing to work 
under the revised “frozen fund” maintenance 
progfam have been submitted by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculturé. 

Most of the men would work on detached 
service on individual dairy farms. They would 
be paid prevailing wages out of which they 
could keep maintenance while the balance 
would be frozen in a special fund and turned 
over to the U. S. Treasury after the war. 

Holding the money until after the war was 
the plan proposed by General Hershey after 
it was found that Selective Service could not 
reclassify men into essential farmer classifica- 
tions (II-C and III-C) to get them out on 
farms. It is an attempt to compromise be- 
tween the ruling of the U. S. Comptroller 
General that all C.P.S. earnings must go 
into the Treasury and the feeling of most 
C.P.S. men that they don’t want their earn- 
ings going into the war effort. 

Board members of the N.S.B.R.O. have not 
yet considered the proposal nor expressed any 
official opinion regarding it. 

The Department of Agriculture has sub- 
mitted four different proposals to use camp- 
er farmers, three of them involving main- 
tenance, and is anxious to put all four into 
operation as soon as possible They are: 

1. An estimated 300 men working in con- 
nection with the experimental farms of state 
agricultural schools. To date requests have 
been received from 13 states for help of this 
type. The men would probably live in four 
camps of 50-100 men and farm the lands 
owned or leased by the state. 

2. About 100 more dairy herd testers. Men 
would be assigned in accordance with the 
department’s priority rating of dairy areas. 

3. About 1,300 men on individual dairy 
farms. These assignments would be made 
through the Agriculture Extension Service 
representatives in each county. 


4. In addition the department wants two 
more camps of the Terry, Mont., type, prob- 
ably in North Dakota and Nebraska, engaged 
in reclamation of farm land. This would 're- 
quire another two to three hundred men but 
would not be maintenance work. 


(Continued on page four) 





REPORTER MAILINGS 


The Reporter like many other publications 
is affected by the new printing and paper 
restrictions. Consequently it is forced to cut 
down on some of its bulk mailings, particular- 
ly to the camps. Please share Reporters if 
there aren’t enough to go around. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





The Reporter continues its brief out- 
line of the functions and duties of the 
various sections of the N.S. ee O. 


The term Financial Section of the N.S.- 
B.R.O. does not quite cover the activities of 
Dr. E. Leroy Dakin, Hubert C. Overmyer and 
Miss Myra C. Carter. 


Actually their function is to interpret Civil- 
ian Public Service to the 120 or more non- 
historic peace churches represented in the 
camps. As a result, Dr. Dakin spends 98 per 
cent of his time out of the office, travelling 
all over the country to visit church and 
denominational heads. 


“The problem I face lies very largely in 
the fact that none of these church bodies has 
ever before in its history had to deal with 
conscientious objectors” he explained. “There- 
fore we have no traditions or techniques to 
follow, and everything we do is exploratory 
and tentative. 


“My concern is to build spiritual under- 
standing and goodwill on the part of the 
leaders of our various churches toward their 
C.O.’s—mien with whose theological position 
they do not agree. 


“Until this is done, the matter of securing 
financial support is impossible, and there is 
danger that what is done will be from a 
motive of pride rather than in recognition of 
the necessity of preserving that freedom of 
conscience that is essential to the very exis- 
tence of the Christian Church in America” 


Actual job of keeping the denominational 
books falls to Hubert Overmyer, an assignee 
from Camp Marietta who acts also as watch- 
dog over the N.S.B. office expenses—in gen- 
eral charge of the “How much will that 
cost?” department. He also acts as office 
purchasing agent, prepares periodic financial 
statements for the Board and keeps an individ- 
ual record of the income and expenses of each 
man on detached farm service. 


Miss Carter as secretary is agent and 
Washington répresentative for Dr. Dakin 
while he is on the road. 


Non-historic peace churches as a whole 
contribute about 40 per cent of the expenses 
of non-historic peace church men in the camps. 
As of Dec. 31, 1942, the remaining 60 per cent 
amounted to $378,092.43. 


THE REPORTER 
CHINA UNIT (Cont'd) 


PUBLICITY 





Attempts to get foreign service units for 
C.P.S. men actually antedate Civilian Public 
Service. As far back as the fall and winter 
of 1940-41, representatives of the service 
committees and Paul Comly French had 
broached the subject to Dr. C. A. Dykstra, 
then director of Selective Service. 

Soon after the camps opened in May, 1942, 
the agencies began to concentrate on the 
problem. Friends were chiefly interested in a 
six-man unit for England; the Brethren Serv- 
ice Committee in a larger medical group, first 
to work along China’s Burma Road, then 
when that was closed, to be located up in 
Shensi province. The Mennonite Central 
Committee was looking toward South Ameri- 
ca. 

Friends unit members never actually left 
their individual camps, but the B.S.C. China 
group trained for nearly five weeks at Camp 
Lagro, Ind., before final word was received 
that the State Department would not grant 
passports to C.P.S. men. This was about ten 
days before their tentative sailing date, but 
after they had bought and packed several 
thousand dollars worth of supplies and medi- 
cal equipment. Two ambulances had also 
been ordered. . 

Many attempts were made to get the State 
Department to review its decision but without 
success. Four of the China group, along with 
the unit’s two doctors and much of its equip- 
ment, went to Puerto Rico and the remainder 
was soon scattered all over the country. 


TRANSFERS 





Denison to Woseing Water: Levi E. Wiens 
Coshocton to Bel : John E. Sakers 
Gorham to Beltsville, ames B. Cope 
West Campton to wy ag Smear W. Burnham, 
Benjamin H. Cates, me wg Cussiar, Robert 
T. Dick, Frank W. Hickin, Ernest L. Hixson, Lu- 
ther H. Kirsch William A. ‘Meek, John H. Pullman, 
ok .. Frederick Ww. Riggs, eee G. Taylor . 
Gorham to Brattleboro: Joseph H. Albrecht, Thomas 
E. Green, Roger M. Harnish, Theodore S. Horvath, 
Robert D. Manning, Howard N. Pedersen, Donald 
nders 
Wells Tannery to Howard, R. I.: Theron J. Christo- 
ga.5 Samuel Ensminger, Simul H. Frye, Leonard 
. , James D. Good, Earl Heisey, Willis 
Hofstetter, ler, Allen K. Landi 


a is, 
faul M. a 


Jo h Housenta 
*, Cla fu in, John B. Mar 


yton H 


arren: than J. 


H. Briggs 11 tir ign BE H. Carter, 

weiler, eodore R. Flanagan, Russell A Hammar, 

Harold N. Moldenke, Roy Schnee, Sam Weisberg 
Merom to Warren: James M. Fieldin: 


Dete 


Wells Tannery to Hagerstown: Lloyd &. Harbold, Mil- 
eed Hofsteter, Jacob E. Mast, Henry R. Miller, 
uel 


ey to Denison: Simon D. Schmucker 
Downey to Fort Collins: Benjamin R. Kliewer 
Denison to Mt. Pieasant: Ro J. Borglund, Earl H. 
Browne, Victor D. Buller, Elwin Friesen, William 
Hiebert, Earl R. Leinbach, Eldo W. Schmidt, Roy 


chur L. Householter, Wilbert G. Lind, 
laff, Eldon A. Schertz, Robert L. Schertz, Allen D. 


Kane to eg A James D. Cline 


Gorham to Cooperstown: noun ey: 

Coshocton to Cleveland: eee? Robert L. 
Tucker, Jr. 

Merom to Robert H. Ces, Cecil E. Hall, 
popend Hanson, Kenneth 


Lewis 
ie Probasco, Warren’ P. Quensel, = Jue K. Mills, 


Coshocton to Durham: John H. Sweitzer 
Beltsville to Lagro: id Notions’ 


M H Leo D. 
Magnolia to Hagerstown: Joon CE. Citbert 


From a letter of a Canadian C.O. after read- 
ing of the U.S. system: 


“It seems that the U.S. setup is harder in 
some ways, easier in others on the C.O. Many 
of your camps are engaged in really worth 
while projects, they do things in a bigger way 
(more machinery, less labor), are under the 
control of those sympathetic to C.O.’s and 
have on an average a better educated camp 
personnel. 

“Our projects are very unessential and 
there is much less opportunity for those with 
special training and ability to use their 
qualifications in specialized jobs—everyone al- 
most without exception does the straight 
eight hours a day of unskilled manual labor. 
But we receive 50 cents a day and Work- 
man’s Compensation benefits. 

“Professor—sent me a couple of issues of 
a publication of a California camp “Sage O 
Pinion.” Study group discussions and camp 
characters are described and make me rest- 
less—how I would like to be in such a camp!” 


From a U.P. story from London: 

“The Duke of Bedford, a pacifist, today 
defended conscientious objectors who refuse 
to stand fire watches, telling the House of 
Lords: 

“If the Government does not want fires 
caused by air raids, they should explore the 
possibilities of a negotiated peace to end the 
war which causes the fires” 


DISCHARGES 


For Military Service: 
- Fort Collins: Elmer H. Tiahrt 
Downey: Walter D. Dyck, Harold R. Peters 
Luray: Harley H. Goldsmith 
Lyndhurst: Alvin J. Moose 
Placerville: Paul Reimer 
Beltsville: William N. Calvert 
Medaryville: Warren E. Slagel 
Cascade Locks: Beryl W. Houger, Roy D. Fox 
Lapine: Glenn Miller 
Belton: Ernest M. Reim 
Waldport: Hershel D. Rizor, Frank V. Fiaska 
Coshocton: John E. Brainer 
Kane: Paul D. Dick 
For Physical Disability: 
Buck Creek: Charlie C. Blow 
Belton: Edmond J. Schultes, Arthur Sundberg 
Magnolia: Claude K. Shackelford 
West Campton: Charles S. Tweedy 
Fort Collins: Nick E. 
Wellston: Benny A. 
Walhalla: Peter Slyt 
Cooperstown: H Schwartz 
Coleville: Wilmer Adams 
Powellsville: Thomas R. Leirer 
Hill City: Christian L. Mast 
Big Flats: Alfredo Arcese 
Dependency: 
agerstown : Lawrence A. Shumake 
Occu 
Medaryville: Paul J}. Yoder, Reuben Neff 
Hagerstown: Abe A. Miller 
Terry: Mahlon Wagler 





Fort Collins: Jean W. Pfost 





Greystone: Herman Hersh- 
, Leonard J. ‘dng. Das David 1 F. py, Her Henry W. 
“ig W. Yoder, Donald E. Rohrer 


1943 
GOVERNMENT NOTES 


Representative Maas of Minnesota has in- 
troduced a bill into the House to issue “to 
each registrant who has been rejected for 
active military service or deferred because of 
physical condition or essential work in the 
defense industry, a suitable lapel button or 
pin to indicate that the individual is unable 
to enter the military service through no fault 
of his own.” It was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 





+. 

Another bill, introduced by Senator William 
Langer of North Dakota would double the 
monthly base pay of men in the armed forces, 
raising them from $50 to $100. 


The following resolution has been passed 
by the Department Executive Committee of 
the American Legion of Ohio: 

“Moved and seconded, that the resolution 
submitted by Firestone Memorial Post No. 
449 of Akron, asking the Department Head- 
quarters to petition both the Senate and the 
Congress to pass a bill to put conscientious 
objectors to work on farms and such public 
institutions where they can be employed 
without depriving any good American of the 
opportunity to work in these institutions, such 
employment without compensation except 
that paid to all conscientious objectors by the 
United States Government, be approved, and 
that a copy of this resolution be mailed to 
Ohio Senators, Congressmen and the Nation- 
al Headquarters of The American Legion. 
Carried.” 


Broader bases for occupational deferment 
for college and university students has been 
advised by Selective Service Occupational 
Bulletin No. 11 lists the following as eligible 
for such deferment: 

1. “Competent” undergraduates who are 
scheduled to graduate on or before July 1, 
1945 and who are studying to become any of 
the following: Engineers (aeronautical, auto- 
motive, chemical, civil, electrical, heating 
ventilating, refrigerating, air conditioning, 
marine, mechanical, mining, metallurgical, 
petroleum, radio, safety, sanitary or trans- 
portation); bacteriologists, chemists, geo- 
physicists, mathematicians, meteorologists, 
naval architects, physicists, astronomers. 

2. Graduate student in any of the fields 
mentioned above if in addition to pursing 
further studies he is also acting as a graduate 
assistant in a recognized college or university. 
His work should either be certified as related 
to the war effort by a federal agency or he 
should be instructing not less than 12 hours 
a week in one of the designated fields. 

3. Undergraduate, preprofessional student 
(medical, dental, veterinary, osteopathic, 
theological) if he is a full time student in 
good standing at a recognized college or 
university provided he will complete his 
course by July 1, 1945 and has been un- 
qualifiedly accepted in a recognized medical, 
dental, veterinary, osteopathic or theological 
school. 

4. Students in professional schools (med- 
ical, dental, veterinary or osteopathic) provid- 
ed they are certified by the institution as be- 
ing in good standing. Internships are not to 


THE REPORTER 
FARM DEFERMENTS 





With the spring planting season almost at 
hand and an’ ‘estimated 3,000,000 more farm 
workers needed for adequate food produc- 
tion, Selective Service and the War Manpower 
Commission are taking drastic steps to meet 
the demand. 

1. It was announced last week that once a 
local board has decided that a man is an 
essential farmer, it “has no further discretion 
and must defer the registrant,” even if the 
quotas for the armed forces cannot then be 
met. 

2. Any man with farming experience, even 
though he hasn’t recently been farming, 
should be classified as an essential farmer 
(II-C or III-C) provided he is willing to go 
back to farming as a regular job before he 
gets his induction rotice. 

3. State or county war boards of the De- 
partment of Agriculture may now ask for 
an individual’s deferment or for an appeal in 
the event of a I-A classification even if the 
worker himself or his employer doesn’t ask 
for it. 

4. If a man is denied an essenital farmer 
classification, the local board must refer his 
case to the war board and allow 30 days for 
him to be placed in another job before it can 
draft him. 

Selective Service has revealed that it is re- 
classifying into II-C and III-C about 6,500 
farm workers daily. Congress meanwhile was 
debating several measures to defer farmers 
by law and Representative Edith Rogers of 
Massachusetts introduced a bill for a Volun- 
tary War Farm Corps to be trained at agri- 
cultural colleges and used to relieve farm 
shortages. Recriits would come from boys 
16-18 and women over 16. 

a 

The War Manpower Commission also 
moved to abolish the IV-H classification set 
up Dec. 5 for men 38 to 45. The order aims 
to get older men into farming and offers a 
II-C or III-C classification to any man 
classified IV-H who will take up farming as 
a regular job before May 1. 

Hereafter no one will be put into the IV-H 
class and those now in will be reclassified 
with the “H” kept only as a subdivision, such 
as I-A (H), II-B (H), III-A (H), etc. Men 
in I-A (H) will be the first men over 38 to 
be inducted whenever the army determines 
it can use them. 





exceed one year. This does not include theo- 
logical students who are deferred by law. 

5. “Competent” undergraduate students of 
agriculture, forestry, pharmacy and optometry 
provided they have completed one half of 
their undergraduate work. 

Selective Service advises an additional six 
months of deferment for students who have 
completed their training to allow them to find 
suitable jobs in the armed forces or essential 
civilian activity. 

7 

The Department of Justice has announced 
that as of Feb. 10, there had been 1,241 draft 
law convictions of persons claiming to be 
conscientious objectors. Total convictions on 
that date numbered 4,025. 


CAMP CHANGES 





C.P.S. Camp Warner, N.H., under the 
supervision of the Ass’n of Catholic Conscien- 
tious Objectors, was scheduled to close March 
15 and its personnel transferred to a new 
camp in western Maryland. 


Decision to close the camp came chiefly as 
the result of general dissatisfaction with the 
forestry work project and poor public rela- 
tions. 

The camp’s 60 men are being transferred 
to Camp Swallow Falls, Oakland, Md., to be 
directed by the A.F.S.C. The project is under 
the supervision of the Maryland State 
Forestry Dept. The camp will also include 
about 35 men from Coshocton, leaving 50 
men there to carry on experimental work. 

At the same time, the capacity estimates of 
12 existing camps were increased to accom- 
madate a total of 169 more men, not all of 
them yet assigned. The camps and their in- 
creases follow: 

Marietta, 75 to 80; Kane, 160 to 165; Buck 
Creek, 150 to 165; Beltsville, 60 to 64; North 
Fork, 150 to 200; Santa Barbara, 150 to 200; 
Coleville, 150 to 200; Powellsville, 150 to 
155; Belton, 150 to 160; Hill City, 165-175; 
Terry, 150 to 200. 

Capacities of two camps were reduced: 
Coshocton from 175 to 50; and Colorado 
Springs from 175 to 165. 


Total estimated capacity of existing C.P.S. 
camps and units is now 7,499, not including 
those on detached service either as individuals 
or in small groups. As of March 4, there were 
5,854 in camps and special projects and 415 
more under assignment. 


PAROLE BOARD 





The Paroles Review Board to consider 
applications for parole from C.O.’s in prison 
considered nine cases at its last- meeting. 

Six men were approved for parole to C.P.S., 
one was released to the army at his own 
request, one was passed for further investiga- 
tion and one was given special parole as at- 
tendent in a mental hospital. 





National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors 
P. GO. Box 1636 


Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription io THE 
REPORTER for one year. I am en- 
crao” my check (or money order) tor 
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I-A-O TRAINING 





An outline of the training required of ob- 
jectors going into. non-combatant service in 
the army (I-A-O) was reveaied in a War 
Department letter to the N.S.B.R.O. 


All I-A-O’s now being inducted into the 
army are being assigned to medical replace- 
ment training centers and medical units in 
accord with a recently announced War De- 
partment Circular. 


I-A-O trainees are first given a minimum 
of two weeks basic training. This includes: 
Military courtesy and discipline; personal 
hygiene and first aid; equipment, clothing 
and tent pitching; physical training; interior 
guard and drill for foot troops (“does not in- 
volve use of arms by I-A-O’s”); marches and 
bivouacs; individual defense measures such 
as use of cover and. concealment and defense 
against hostile chemical agents. 

After the basic training, I-A-O’s are as- 
signed to Medical Department courses. These 
include: 


Elementary anatomy and physiology; 
nomenclature and care of organization equip- 
ment; field medical records, treament of gas 
casualties litter drill; field sanitation and 
sanitary appliances; materia medica and 
pharmacy; medical and surgical nursing; 
heavy tent pitching; organization and func- 
tion of the medical unit; medical aid such as 
splints and splinting, bandages and dressings. 

The letter, addressed to Guy West of the 
N.S.B.R.O.’s Advisory Section, was signed by 
Col. Russel B. Reynolds, director of Military 
Personnel Division. Col. Reynolds stated 
twice in the letter that “conscientious ob- 
jectors are not trained in the use of arms nor 
do they bear arms.” 

The War Department Circular, issued Jan. 
21, provides that: 

“a. Trainees whose status as conscientious 
objectors has been established and who are 
received for processing and assignment will 
be assigned to medical replacement training 
centers and medical units only. 

b. Within the above restrictions assign- 
ment will be based on the same principles 
used for assignment of other personnel. Con- 
scientious objectors so classified and assign- 
ed will not be transferred from non-combatant 
to combatant service except upon voluntary 
request in writing by the individual so 
classified. Conscientious objectors may be 
transferred between units of the Medical 
Department. 

c. “The Commanding Officer of units or 
installations to which conscientious objectors 
are assigned will be responsible for com- 
pliance with the requirement that’ the in- 
dividual’s assignment within that unit or in- 
Stallation is such that he will not be required 
to bear arms or be trained in their use.” 


ERROR 


Through error, the last issue of the Re- 
porter, mailed on March 1, bore the same 
date and number, as the preceding issue. It 
shotiid@ have been marked Vol. 1, No. 12, 
March 1, 1943. 


THE REPORTER 
COOKING SCHOOLS 





The first cooking school will get under way 
April 1 at Camp Lyndhurst, Va., under the 
supervision of the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee. 


Present plans call for a 12-week, full-time 
course for 20 men now being selected. from 
Brethren camps. Similar camps are: to be 
started shortly by the M.C.C. and A.F.S.C. 


Student cooks will divide their time between 
classroom and kitchen in a detailed study of 
dietetics, nutrition, kitchen and dining’ room 
management, quantity cooking and emer- 
gency problems that might be met in recon- 
struction feeding. Graduates will be consider- 
ed capable of stepping in as head cooks in 
camps, hospitals and mobile disaster or recon- 
struction units. 


Mrs. Blanche B. Spaulding will be in charge 
of the school, aided by Miss Bertha Frantz. 
Mrs. Spaulding was formerly home economics 
advisor for the Iowa Extension Service and 
has done work with the U. S, Department-of 
Agriculture. Miss Frantz -has.been dietitian 
at Camp Magnolia for the past 18 months. 


FROM THE FILES 





C.P.S. now has. its own: Abraham Lincoln, 
Robert E. Lee, Joe E.;Brown, Theodore 
Roosevelt Churchill; and Robert Montgo- 
mery. S137 


Other camper names gleaned from the files 
include several Glen Millers, Goering, Goebel 
and Fuhrer, not to mention Benjamin Frank- 
lin Stevenson, Benjamin Franklin Cooper and 
Benjamin Franklit Hottel, Dwight Daniel 
Webster,. Andrew Jackson Miller, Waldo 
Emerson Miller, and Lloyd George Leinbach. 


N.S.B.R.O. ADDRESS 





Telegrams, special delivery mail, and ex- 
press packages to the N.S.B.R.O. should still 
be addressed to the office’s street address, 941 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Use of the box number, P.O. Box 1636, 
Washington, D.C., facilitates the handling of 
regular mail, however. 





N.S.B.R.O. ADDITIONS 


Two more assignees have recently been 
added to the staff of the N.S.B.R.O., Richard 
Reuter of. Big Flats and. Daniel Feysinges of 
Buck Creek. 


Reuter will be assistant to J. N. Weaver in 
the camp section while Frysinger will help 
in the files. 


STATISTICS 





On March 4 there were 6,003 men in Civilian 
Public Service. The following numbers were 
under the supervision of the various agencies, 
not including 189 men on detached service: 


Mennonite Central Comnzittee 2636 


American Friends Service Committee 
Brethren Service Committee 
Ass’n of Catholic Conscientious Objectors 92 
Methodist World Peace Commission 

The total includes 724 men on maintenance 
project. The breakdown: 


Maintenance Projects 


Mental hospitals 

General hospitals 

Reformatories 

Detached farm service 

Medical Experiments (detached) 
Administrative agencies (detached) 
Columbia University (detached) 
Dairy herd testers (detached) 

War Relocation Authority (detached) 
Miscellaneous detached service 


Non-Maintenance Projects 


U.S. Forest Service 

Soil Conservation Service 

National Park Service 

Bureau of Reclamation 

Farm Security Administration 
General Land Office 

Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 
Fish and Wildlife Service 

U.S. Public Heaith Service 

Puerto Rican Reconstruction Admin. 


FARM PROJECTS (Content) 


Asx 





Numbers used are not approved ceiliags 
bet are the suggested ratio of men to be ‘used 
if 2,000 are available. 

The situation was complicated in:the past 
few weeks by internal reorganization within 
Food Production Administration of the :De- 
partment of Agriculture. “As a result ‘almost 
all’ new’ special projects have been held .ap 
pending clarification of the larger issues. 
This includes the seveti-man detached service 
unit in the Pennsylvania anthracite region 
and the proposed Hagerstown farm plan, 
both described in the last Reporter. 





